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PERSONAL REMINISCENCES OF LORDS. 


Tue first time we saw any lords, we were too young to receive such 
impressions of them as should remain in after life. The earliest 
man of any note we remember, was an American projector, who had 
a talent for ship-building. We were told of the extraordinary 
things he could do to make ships sail fast and well; and him we 
have never forgotten. We have his face this minute before us. 

The next time we were blessed with the sight of Right Honour- 
able and Most Noble faces, was in the House of Lords itself. We 
had just been shewn the House of Commons, where the nonchalant 
appearance of a few members, with their hats on, lounging upon the 
benches, struck us as no very dignified sight, though we thought them 
sharp-looking men, and mightily unaffected. From these we were 
taken to see the Lords, and we state with perfect candour the 
impression they made on us, when we say that they looked like 
a parcel of linen-drapers. If the Commons were free and 
easy, we expected to find the Noble Lords noble and lordly ; we 
thought we should see the dignity, which we missed among the 
others. Not an atom of it. Both houses, it is true, were very thinly 
attended, and the most dignified members of both may have been 
absent: but we found that a number of lords might be collected, 
and not look a bit superior to any other collection of decent men. 
We had absolutely seen our chamberlain of London a few days before 
(the present venerable Chamberlain, Mr Clarke) who surpassed 
every man of them in dignity of appearance. Nor had we any 
prejudice against lords. On the contrary, our prejudice was in 
their favour, and we were greatly disappointed. “ What!” said we 
to ourselves, “are these lords? Why, they look like men just 
come from behind counters, and those of the least manly descrip- 
tion.” It was the fashion at that time to wear light-coloured small 
clothes and white stockings ; and this custom added to the effemi- 
nacy of their appearance. But their faces! What poor-looking 
expression was there! What weakness! What a negation of all 
purpose and energy! We came away, quite mortified for our chi- 
valrous notion of the peerage,—of the relations of the Bolingbrokes 
and Peterboroughs; and never heartily recovered the impression 
afterwards. 

From time to time we were shewn a lord in a stage-box, or on 
horseback. They were nothing different from other men, except 
that we fancied a look of higher self-possession,—perhaps because 
they were lords. Doubtless there was often a conscious look, 
which the spectator might take for self-possession, or assumption, 
or pride, or dignity, according to his preconceived notions. Pope 
talked of the “nobleman look,” but said that Wycherley had it as 
well as Bolingbroke ; which shews that it had nothing to do with 
rank, He meant the look of self-possession jn its most graceful 
aspect. The person the most answering to the received idea of a 
nobleman, whom we ever saw, was the late Duke of Grafton. We 
remember him coming out of the Unitarian chapel in Essex street, 
with his staid gloved hands, tall person, hook nose, and cocked-hat 
surmounting all, like the father of a generation of Sir Charles Gran- 
disons, Junius would have given a different account of his inner 
nobility. It was conscientious in him, however, to go to the Essex 
street chapel, and he was a very respectable-looking man,—zot in the 
gig-keeping sense. 

Lord Castlereagh, the only time we saw him, which was many 
years before his death, struck us as being something of a dandy. 
He was in nankeen pantaloons and a green coat; but he had as fine 
a face as a man could well have, with little intellect in it. If nobi- 
lity could have a patent face,—a countenance appropriated to rank, 
apart from the look of wit and talents,—it would look like him. 
But then he had been occupied in important work. No lord looks 
good for anything who is a mere lord, and by far the greatest num- 

we have seen were of this class. Lord Eldon, who is a judge 
and of plebeian origin, cast as fine an eve upon you in passing along 








the streets some years ago, as could be looked for in a “ learned 
gentleman;” and yet law has made it come to nothing. Lord 
Ellenborough had the glance of a clever man, but his face was 
clouded with a look of burly stubbornness. The face of the noble- 
man we have always looked at with the greatest interest, is Lord 
Holland’s. We felt thankful for his elegant literature, his advocacy 
of liberal opinions, and above all his never-failing protests in the 
House of Lords, when an ignorant or ungenerous measure was Car- 
ried. But we have seen him only at a distance. Let his black eyes 
and his shrewd looks however say what they may, they say nothing 
in behalf of his rank: for he is a wit, and could do without it. 

We were going once down Bedford Row, when we saw a little 
mean-looking man ascend the steps of a house, give a good knock, 
and ask the footman a question. The footman answered with a 
face, the expression of which amounted to contempt. It was as 
much as to say, “ What does such a shabby-looking fellow as you 
want with my master, and why do you take upon yourself to give 
such a knock?’’ The little man, turning to go away, took out a 
card, and gave it the footman, The reader should have seen 
the fellow’s manner at sight of this card. He saw “ Lord” upon 
it; and his face, shoulders, arms, legs, and soul, fell instantly into a 
profound respect and humiliated repentance. We omit this Lord’s 
name; but nobody, most assuredly, would have taken him for a 
nobleman,—unless indeed a footman might have done so; for foot- 
men, being conversant with Lords, ought to know of what aspects 
they are capable. 

Not long after this, we happened to sit next a lord in a box, who 
swore much at a debutante in a comedy, and said she was the 
“d—dest impudent little devil he evet saw in his life.” At the 
same time, he clapped a speech of hers with as much energy as his 
hands could bring together, for he too was a fragile little fellow. 
We begged to know tbe reason of this apparent contradiction, and 
he said, ‘‘ Oh, I like her impudence of all things ; it’s devilish 
amusing.’ This was candid, and we had nothing to object. It was 
also professional,—of the “ order,’—for it upheld claims without 
merit, and stood bya sort of “ privilege of peerage,’—the right 
that impudence has to be on a par with impudence. 

The next lord we remember seeing, whose patent was put to the 
test, was the Colonel of a body of volunteers, who were assembled 
in the court-yard of a great house in Piccadilly, in expectation of 
seeing him for the first time. Suddenly, it was announced that he 
was coming. The great gates were thrown open, the band struck 
up, the regiment presented arms: Enter my lord on a white charger, 
and by way of introduction to his men, is pitched right over the 
horse’s head. Thus (as the moral of a fable would say) the being 
alord does not render a mana good horseman, any more than it 
renders him modest, or wise, or handsome, or strong, or genteel, or 
even such a man as can be safe in the experience of a footman. 

[To be concluded tomorrow. ] 


THE PLAY-GOER. 


BY THE ORIGINAL THEATRICAL CRITIC IN THE EXAMINER. 








Covent GARDEN. 
Mr Aspsor having thought fit to play a hurricane instead of Romeo, 
and ceasing all on the sudden agreeably to the character he had 
chosen, gave way last night to a gentleman of the name of KeppEt, 
who, whether it was that his breath had been taken away by the 
turbulence of his predecessor, or that he had too awful a sense of 
the part he had chosen, or of a first night in London, or of what 
might be expected of him from his name and connexions (which we 
understand are of patrician order) went to the other extreme 
from Mr Assot, and produced accordingly a feeble impression. The 
reader, we believe, knows our opinion of a first night. An actor 
may be so disturbed upon it, that although it might be difficult not 
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to recognize a man of genius through the agitation, yet a performer 
of very respectable powers may possibly be quite neutralized. 
Besides, the performer, if he has no powers at all, may be a very 
respectable and (out of the pale of his delusion) an intelligent 
man: he may have done his best to study the character; he may 
have been enthusiastic enough, in the pardonable vanity of his pro- 
fession, to think he particularly excelled in it; he may have been 


And he will make the face of heaven so fine, 
That all the world shall be in love with night, 
And pay no worship to the garish sun.” 
Now if ever there was young love in the world, this speech (which 
would be a conceit in the mouth of a less trusting and lavish pas- 
sion) is full of it; and if there is any speech which should be well 
and trustingly given by a young actress, such as Miss Kemsie has 





talking about it to others, or at least to himself, for the last six been described, it is one which seems fittest for the enthusiasm of 
weeks; may have eaten, drank, and slept upon it, and thought that if her time of life. Yet we will venture to say she has no sort of 
he was not Romeo or Macbeth, he was nothing. If he fail the first faith in it. She thinks it a speech, and that is all; fine, because it 
night, and if he apparently fail in alarm, and partly perhaps out of his | is Shakspeare’s; fit for Juliet, because it is given to Juliet; but her 
alarm, so that there is no evidence of any preposterous or impudent | heart does not go with her words: she has no “conception” of it. 
claim upon our approbation, all these matters ought to be taken into She begins it well enough, rises into ordinary declamation as she 
consideration, and the newcandidate be let off with suitable tenderness. | PToceeds, and finishes by uttering the last words with a lingering 
We are bound to say, that as far as we saw it, the performance of | S°lemnity and a shake of the head! 
Mr Kerprev was a failure on the side of want of energy and depth : “And pay—no worship—” (shaking her head)—“ to—the—gaarish 
but he was alarmed; we know not to what extent ; and we did not —sun.” How then should she repeat it ? Why, rather than in this man- 
see him either in the first scenes or the concluding one. We | "& with a joyous tone throughout; with an undiminished hilarity; 
must add, that from what we heard of his tones and emphasis, we | with her heart dancing in her eyes; nay, even with an enthusiastic 
doubt whether he understands the beauties of the character, or | pacing down the stage lamps, looking the audience rapturously in 
even the distinction between the constituent parts of it and what is | the face, as if she breathed out her soul to the air and to all nature. 
only incidental and by the way. In short, we hate a first night, | (What does Mozart, the SuakspearE of music, say? 4 Varia, a 
unless the performer can make us happy with his success. If Mr | Vonda, ai venti.) It is a mistake analogous to that, which in singing 
KeprEt pleases the audience better another time, we shall be glad | # fine air with one pervading sentiment, makes a literal variety upon 
to say so. The more faculties his alarm deprived him of, the more | particular words, and, as it were, acts their meaning by themselves. 
glad we shall be, and the more happy to announce their triumph. —_| Juliet takes no pity on the poor sun; does not shake her head at 
On this occasion, we again saw Miss Kempe, and have again to its going out of fashion; thinks nothing at all solemn, or gravely 
state that our impressions as to her style of acting are unchanged. | ironical, about the matter. She simply merges it in the idea of 
We feel ourselves called upon to do so by an article in the Evaminer, | the greater sun, her lover, who includes all nature in her eyes, and 
in which we are said to entertain too unfavourable an opinion of | who must spangle the universal canopy to others as he does to 
this young lady, and to have been “ indiscreet” and “ unfair” in | herself. It is the breath of her boundless transport; a hymn to 
saying that she would “never establish a reputation for an actress.” | love and rapture; and she lavishes on it all the fine thoughts she 
We believe we did not say that, but that she would never | ¢@"; just as she would deluge her lover himself with pearls and 
establish a reputation for a “ genius.” Unfairness we cannot ac- | gold. She would no more finish it with a solemn intimation anda 
knowledge, because it involves something of wrong intention: but | shaking head, than she would stop to preach him a bit of sermon, 
the indiscretion we admit. We grant that it is idle to pronounce what while careering along with him in some glorious dance. eS 
will or will not happen, especially for us who are in the habit of | 
protesting against the favourite phrases “ ever was” and “ ever will 
be,” and who do not profess to know whether the human being | 
itself will remain in its present state a thousand years hence. 





NEW THEATRES PROPOSED. 


[We think there is a great deal of good sense in the following 
We | letter, and that it is well worth the attention of all who take an 
grant also, that many performers who have set out with apparent | interest in the most important of our public amusements. Further- 
es 5 p ‘ ... | more, we think a time must inevitably come before long, when 
mediocrity, have established high reputations,—at least, so it is : “ 


| theatres of a reasonable size will be more numerous. The increas- 
said, and we can believe it of some, though with difficulty of the | ing intellect of the nation will demand it, as it has done in Paris. 


very greatest. But still we must say, that with the exception of Our correspondent will have had the honour of drawing out the 
‘ , as = ; | first plans.) 
that profane peep into futurity, our opinion of Miss Kemste’s talent | ii ia einai 
° e - | vi AiLE.Ne 
Aree anes weeny jeeeied hy whet we hove since wit- | Srim,—Your complaint of the undue size of the patent theatres, 
nessed. We doubt not from that ingenuous face of hers, that she | and its accompanying suggestion of four smaller, instead of the 
is a very nice girl; and we think she has very cleverly seized what | two great houses, set me upon making a comparison between your 
has been taught her; but we see nothing in her at present that we | delightful little journal and those winding-sheets of advertisements 
. : | and politics your daily cotemporaries; which, of course, was vastly 
She has caught the | jn favour of your agreeable and intellectual paper. There is, Sir, 
stage manner ; she has a good idea of stage effect; she possesses a in your well and widely printed columns a sufficiency of entertain- 
: . ’ ‘ ing matter, various in Its interest, to last out one’s breakfast, to the 
Ry I eras Ot of Bre Seance; you might sleet your enjoyment of which it adds the highest kind of luxury. The plea- 
eyes sometimes, and almost fancy you heard her aunt again,—but | santness of your manner, the sterling quality of the matter, the 
without the genius. It is an imitation so exaggerated, that you originality of the sense, and the fine humanity of tone and spirit 


. . of your reflections, make a recurrence to them at all times welcome 
doubt whether there is any ground of self-reliance. Far from | od at none more acceptable than during the interval at the theatre 
thinking with the critic in the Examiner, that Miss Kempe has a/ between the pieces or before the overture. Sitting at the play the 
clever conception of the character of Juliet, we think she is not other evening, before the drawing up of the curtain, re-perusing 

: : ey - your remarks above alluded to, I fancied the idea of a theatre 
aware of the very foundation of it; which is a love so trusting and | Which should be to the overgrown size and laborious amusements 
so joyous, that all its after melancholy is founded on its very | of the large houses, what your tasteful and piquante pages are to 
hilarity,—on the dancing buoyancy of the first flood fof youthful 'the ponderous columns of your brethren of the broad sheet: a 

P . P ‘ | theatre, licht, elegant, compact and commodious ; its amusements 
passion and delight, suddenly frozen by calamity. It is easy for the pyief and excellent, varied but select; its admittance cheap ; the 
critic to fancy the character well conceived, because he knows it to | performers few and choice. Would not such a theatre be likely to 
be so in the poet, and isa man of sensibility and good-nature ; | ™€et with greater success than those on the present plan ; and would 
ons ‘ , . | not such a one be a pattern for others? I will endeavour to enu- 

but we will give an instance to the contrary, and one instance is as | erate briefly its advantages, as they appear to me. 
good as twenty, where a proper conception of the character would | eps as te ne a rere conceded nt 

: : . : caaet | great theatres are too large for all the audience to see or even 

sive tyne. renter te a ttgeaealnaainaaems camel mama distinctly. The consequence is, a vicious system of acting to render 
during her happier moments, the distant portion of the auditors sensible of the point of the 
* Come, gentle night ; come, loving, black-browed night, dialogue or the bye-play; and the expression of the face even, in 
Give me my Romeo: and, when he shall die, mere grimace, must be imperfectly visible to many. To obviate this 
Take him and cut him out in little stars, | inconvenience, noise and spectacle are substituted for music and 


should not expect to find in twenty others. 
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the drama. The difficulty of filling a large theatre, unless with | 
orders or an immediate and transitory novelty, is as sensibly felt by | 
the manager as the necessity; and to effect this all possible ma- 
neuvres are resorted to, but for the most part in vain. Then there 
are many hundreds admitted who have no chance of a seat, or even | 
standing or seeing room on a night of extraordinary attraction ; | 
and there is scarcely any medium between cramming to suffocation 
and empty boxes. 
Then as regards the entertainments.—No one who sits out a night’s | 
amusement at one of the theatres but comes away wearied: and | 
yet few comparatively leave before the conclusion of the perform- 
ances; because, the enjoyment being expensive, they cannot afford 
to treat themselves so often as were it otherwise they would, and 
consequently they wish to see as much as they can for their money. | 
Then the manager has a large and expensive company, and he is 
anxious to employ them all, and to give the public as much enter- 
tainmenf as he can, knowing that an extra piece of an evening 
costs him little more than if it were omitted. Thus the public 
pay to enable the manager to treat them with more than they 
really wish for amusement. Again, each theatre has a set of actors 
for tragedy, .comedy, opera, melo-drama, &c. &c. and of course 
imperfect ones of each. The division of labour has not yet reached | 
the theatres. The free-trade system is not yet established, and mo- | 
nopolies exist at a cost ruinous to the speculators in theatrical pro- | 
perty. A great theatre is now an ante-room to a prison. Then the | 
time of performance—a whole evening of five or six hours’ duration | 
devoted at one sitting to a relaxation! “ In the sweat of our brow” | 
do we enjoy amusement. The lateness of the hour at which the | 
performances conclude, as well as the length of time they last, and | 
the expense of admittance, prevent fathers of families from indulging 
their children with a rational (and it might be made an intellectual) | 
gratification. Men in business cannot spare so much time for a | 
pleasure, people of fashion will not, and those who enjoy competence | 
and Jeisure are repelled by the fatiguing pursuit of theatrical plea- 
sures. Now, Sir, | would propose the following plan of a theatre 
or theatres. | 
The company to be selected for the perforinance of one or at | 
most two kinds of plays: each performer to be eminent in his line. 








Thus one house would confine itself to tragedy, or comedy, or | }onour with your favour.’—* Have you also kept a register of the 
opera, or melodrama and spectacle, or farce or petite comedy, and | ' . 
so on. 

The performances of different theatres to commence at various 
Thus from six | 
to nine, seven to ten, eight to eleven, or nine to twelve, and no half | 


hours, and have a duration of three hours at most. 


rice. 
: The prices of admission to be 6d., 1s., 28., or 3s. Gd., instead of 1s., 
2., 38. 6d., or 7s., respectively: and no greater number of persons 
admitted than could be accommodated with convenient and comfort- 
able seats for seeing and hearing. The monopoly of patents ought 
to be set aside. The outskirts of the town might be provided with 


HOURS AT THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 
TO THE TATLER. 

Sir,—I believe I am not singular in having to complain of the 
directors (or governors, or whatever they may be called) of the 
British Museum. I am engaged all day, as many book-loving people 
must be, about my particular vocation, and in the evening, the only 
time I am at leisure, the Museum Library is closed; as if the read- 
ing of books had a sympathy with banking business, or a fellow- 
feeling with ’Change, and people were to restrict the storing their 
minds to the regulations for the storing of warehouses. The nation 
appears to be subject to the general rule,—High wages make bad 
servants. In hopes that you will make my voice be heard, (for 
although but the voice of one, 1 am sure it is the sentiment of 
many,) 

I remain, Sir, 
Your very obliged and humble servant, 
And sincerest of your friends, 


Sept. 10, 1830. A Reaper. 





CHAT AND MISCELLANIES. 


De omnibus rebus, et quibusdam aliis—O.Lp Savina. 
Of all sorts of things,—and some others. 





INTELLECTUAL Macuinery.—When at a public meeting the objec- 
tion was advanced against societies of joint property, that they 
would make mere machines of men, it was happily replied by a dis- 
tinguished orator, “that if such an effect were produced, they 
would at least become machines of which intellect would be the 
moving spring.” —Rerolt of the Bees. 


When Aristotle was asked what a man could gainby telling a 


falsehood, he replied, “ Never to be believed when he speaks the 
truth, 


Rare Justice.—* Sire,” said an informer to Louis the Twelfth 
of France, “here isa memorial which will inform you of many 
faults which have been committed against you, by persons whom you 


services which they have rendered me?” replied the King. —Le 
Harivel’s Literary and Historical French Grammar. 


Preasant Antictiumax.—Francis the First, in ridicule of the 
long list of titles with which the Emperor Charles the Fifth subscri- 


bed his letters; styled himself, in replying to him, the King of 
| France, and Lord of Gonesse and Vaurres. 
| IV. were to style himself King of England, and Lord of Acton and 
| Ealing.) 


[This is as if William 


| Sir Witiram Tempce’s Fonpness ror RuraL RETIREMENT.— 


Though, among the follies of my life, building and planting have not 


snug theatres, with a good company and rational entertainment at | been the least, and have cost me more than I have the confidence 
each, I would also propose a universal liberty of performance for every | to own, yet they have been fully recompensed by the sweetness 
dramatic piece; but giving to the author an acknowledgment for | and satisfaction of this retreat, where, since my resolution taken of 














the performance of his piece during a certain term.—Such, Sir, are | 
my crude notions of what theatres ought to be; and I think that | 
the adoption of some such plan would tend to raise the character of | 
the stage; to give scope and stimulus to the talent of authors and 
actors; to render the theatre a source of pleasurable enjoyment and | 
rational entertainment, to the young and the old, the busy, and the 
man of leisure: to place an intellectual amusement within the reach 
ofan humble class of persons who are occupied in shops and ware- | 
houses till nine at night; and who with their wives and children 
might be afforded a cheap relaxation from the toil of business; to 
civilize the gallery portion of the audience, amend the pit, and make | 
the boxes attentive:—in short, Sir, to render the theatre a mean 
not only of true delight but of improvement to all classes of the 
community; to render the performers more intellectual; and to 
supply the public with a greater variety and excellence of drama- 
tic entertainments. 

I beg you, Sir, to excuse the haste and imperfections of this let- 
ter; for which, want of leisure must be my apology. Trusting you | 
will bestow your valuable attention upon the subject, oe 

I remain, Sir, your admiring reader, 
A Sprcrator. 

P.S. Permit me to remind you of your proposed intention to put 
the name of the Author before the more prominent plays: it would | 
be a welcome addition to all, and information to many: besides it | 
would give the author a fame interest, as it were, in the piece. 








Cuartes II’s Oprxion or THE Cumate or Encianp.—l inust | 
needs add one thing more in favour of our climate, which I heard the | 
Ing say, and I thought new and right, and truly like a king of 
ngland, that loved and esteemed his own country: it was in reply | 
to some of the company that were reviling our climate, and extolling 
those of Italy and Spain, or at least, of France: he said, he thought 
that was the best climate, where he could be abroad in the air with | 
pleasure, or at least without trouble or inconvenience, the most days | 
of the year, and the most hours of the day ; and this, he thought, he 
could be in England, more than in any country he knew of in 


urope: and I believe it is true, not only of the hot andthe cold, but | 
¢ven among our neighbours in France, and the Low Countries them- | 
selves ; where the heats or the colds, and?changes of seasons, are less | 
Weatable than they are with us.—Sir William Temple. 


never entering again into any public employments, I have passed 
five years without ever going once to town, though Iam almost in 
sight of it, and have a house there always ready to receiveme. Nor 
has this been any sort of affectation, as some have thought it; but 
a mere want of desire or humour to make so small a remove.— 


| Essay on Gardening. 


AN UNEXPECTED Girt.—A gentleman in very reduced circum- 
stances presented himself with his two daughters before Henry (sur- 
named the Bountiful) Count of Champagne, and begged him to give 
him wherewithal to portion them in marriage. Artaud, the Count’s 


| steward, who had grown rich, hard, and arrogant,—as stewards 
usually do,—repulsed this gentlemen; telling him that his master 


had already given away so much, that he had nothing left to give. 
“ ?Tis false, sirrah,”’ said the Count; “ Ihave not given you away ; 
you are mine. ‘Take him,” added he, addressing the gentleman, 
“ T give him to you; heis your property, for which you have my 
guarantee.” The gentleman took possession of Artaud, and did not 
release him until, by a ransom of five hundred livres, he had supplied 
the desired marriage portion.—La Vie Privée des Francais. 


Ancient TueatricaL Hours anp Prices in FRrance.— 
In the year 1609, on account of some disturbances at the doors 
of the theatres of the Hotel de ? Argent and the Hotel de Bourgogne, 
the police laid the companies under certain restrictions, some of 
which are curious wna when contrasted with the present times. 
—‘ Complaints having been made by the King’s Attorney, that the 
actors of the Hotel de Bourgogne, and the Hotel de [ Argent, finish 
their performances at undue hours, inconvenient during the winter 
season; and that, without permission, they exact excessive sums 
from the people ; it is found necessary to provide against these evils, 
and to oblige them to be more moderate in their demands. There- 
fore, we expressly forbid the said actors, from St Martin’s-day next, 
until the 15th of February, to continue their performances beyoud 
half-after four at the latest; and, to this end, we enjoin them to 
commence precisely at half-after two; and to open the doors pre- 
cisely at one o’clock. We forbid the actors to receive from the 


_inhabitants, or others, a larger sum than five sous (twopence-half- 
penny) for admission to the pit, and ten sows to the boxes and 


galleries. In case of their representing any piece which shall put 


| them to more than usual expense, provision will be made by us on 


their appeal.”—La Vie Privée des Francais. 
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Dyine To a Saravanp.—Shakspeare speaks of a man who had | 
such a fine leg, that he ought to have gone to church in a coranto 
and come home dancing a jig. St. Evremond has a story of one 
who went to heaven in a saraband. “ Monsieur des Yveteaux, 
who died at eighty years of age, caused a saraband to be played to 
him a little before he expired, that his soul, as he expressed himself, 
might slide away the easier.” However, there is no jest in this, if 
the death-bed be really comforted. The celebrated de Lue died 
while his daughter was playing the piano-forte to him. 


Tue Garuanp or Jutia.—Never did love devise a piece of 
gallantry more ingenious, more refined, or more original than the 
Duke of Montausier’s new-year’s gift to his mistress Julia d’Au- | 
gennes, when he sought her in marriage. He had a selection of | 
the finest flowers painted separately in miniature, on vellum, of the | 
same size, by an excellent painter. Beneath each picture he made | 
the artist leave sufficient space to write a madrigal on the subject | 
of the flower, and in praise of Julia. He prevailed on all the wits 
of the time, most of whom were his personal friends, to undertake | 
the composition of these little pieces, after reserving a reasonable 
share of the best subjects to himself. He then had the madrigals | 
written beneath each flower by a person at that time much cele- 
brated for the beauty of his handwriting. The whole was then 
finely bound. ‘two copies exactly alike were formed, and each in- , 
closed in a covering of Spanish leather. This was the present 
which Julia found on her toilet on New-year’s day 1633, or 1634, | 
(for it was shortly after the death of Gustavus Adolphus, King of | 
Sweden.) I notice this epoch, because it is alluded to in the im- | 
perial crown, one of the flowers composing this garland. As I 
had merely heard of its existence by report, I often asked permis- 
sion to see it; Madame d’Usez at last procured me this pleasure. 
She locked me up one afternoon along with the garland; she after- 
wards went to attend the Queen, and did not return to release me 


till it was almost night. But I never recollect having passed a more | 


agreeable evening.—Huetiana. 





THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 





This Evening, the Comedy of 


THE BELLE’S STRATAGEM. 

Letitia Hardy, Mrs WAYLETT, her 2nd appearance this Season, 
in which Character she will sing ** Where are you going my pretty 
Maid 2?” “The Light Guitar,” and ‘+ Meet me by Moonlight.” 

Lady Frances Touchwood, Miss MORDAUNT, 


Miss Ogle, Mrs BAILEY, (from Bath,) her 2nd appearance, 
Mrs Racket, Mrs ORGER, Kitty Willis, Mrs NEWCOMBE 
Doricourt, Mr WALLACK, 
Hardy, Mr DOWTON, 
Sir George Touchwood, Mr COOPER, 


Flutter, Mr BALLS, his 2nd appearance. 

Saville, Mr YOUNGE, Villers, Mr THOMPSON, 
Courtall, Mr HOOPER, Mountebank, Mr YARNOLD, 
Dick, Mr SALTER, Tom Fool, Mr FENTON, Gibson, Mr HONNOR, 
Ist Gentleman, Mr HOWARD, = 2nd Gentleman, Mr HOWELL, 
3rd Gentleman, Mr EATON, 


Pilgrim, 


Mr C, JONES. 


Previous to the Comedy, the Band will perform Beethoven’s Overture to 
**Fidelio” 
After the Comedy, Rossini’s Overture to ** Semiramide.” 


After which, 
a oe ae 
Maria, Mrs NEWCOMBE, Mrs Mouser, Mrs BROAD, 
Betty, Mrs WEBSTER, Dora Mumwell, Mrs C. JONES, 
Neddy Bray, Mr LISTON, 

Captain Galliard, Mr HOOPER, Grubbleton, Mr W. BENNETT, 
Roscius Alldross, Mr TAYLEURE, Doddle, Mr HUGHES, 
Ralph Hempseed, Mr WEBSTER, 

IstGent. MrHonnor, 2nd Gent. Mr Dowsing, 
Ist, 2nd, and 3rd Waiters, Messrs East, Eaton, and Jones, 
Cierk, Mr Cathie. 


To conclude with the favourite Melo-Dramatic Entertainment, called 


THE DUMB SAVOYARD 
AND HIS MONKEY. 
The Overture and Music by Mr. R. Hughes. 
Celestina, Countess Malidicini, Miss FAUCIT, 
Teresa Vanepa, Mrs. BROAD. 
Count Giovenni Maldicini, Mr. YOUNG, Florio, Miss BALLIN, 
Sturmwald, Mr. WEBSTER, Heir Vatchvell, Mr. SALTER, 


Pipino, (the Dumb Savoyard) Mrs. W. BARRYMORE, 
Marmazette, (his Monkey,) Mr. WIELAND, 
Speilsburgh, Mr. C. JONES, Leopoldstadt, Mr. YARNOLD, 


Rapinstein, Mr. HOWELL. 





On Thursday, The Wonder; the New Ballet of Le Romantic Amoureux , 
and the Brigand. 


Servant to Saville, Mr S. JONES, | 
| 


3rd Gent. Mr Fenton, 


ROYAL, HAYMARKET. 





THEATRE 


This Evening, the favourite Opera of 
ROB ROY MACGREGOR. 


Diana Vernon, Miss PATON,—who will sing ‘ There’s a Tear.” 
‘A Highland Lad,” ‘* Here’s a health Bonnie Scotland to Thee.” ” 
and ** The Blue Bonnets over the Border.’’ ; 
Mattie, Mrs T. HILL, 
Helen Macgregor Campbell, 
Sir Frederick Vernon, Mr, THOMPSON, Owen, Mr. WILLIAMS 
Francis Osbaldistone, Mr. HORN, ‘ 
Rashleigh Osbaldistone, Mr. BRLNDAL, Capt Thornton Mr. COVENEY 
Rob Rov Macgregor Campbell, Mr. MUDE, R 
Mr. HEALY, Major Galbraith, Mr. MOCKEL, 
Balie Nicol Jarvie, -Mr.: W. FARREN, 
Sanders Wvlie, Mr. W. JOHNSON, Andrew, Mr. M. BARNETT 
Dougal, Mr. ROSS, — Stanchells, Mr. C. MORRIS, ; 
Sergeant, Mr. COOKE. 


Hostess, Mrs» COVENEY, 
Mrs. W. CLIFFORD, 


Allan, 


After which, the Musical Entertainment of 


A ROLAND FOR AN OLIVER. 
Maria Darlington, Miss PATON, who will introduce ‘* When harmony 
Vakens,” and ‘* I’ve been roaming,” 
Mrs Selborne, Mrs T. HILL, 
Sir Maik Chase, Mr WILLIAMS, 
Alfred Highflyer, 


Fixture, 


Mrs Fixture, Mrs TAYLEURE 
Selborne, Mr BRINDAL, 
Mr VINING, 

Mr ROSS, 


Gamekeeper, Mr C. MORRIS, Groom, Mr COATES, 
To conclude with (by desire) the Comedy of 
PAUL PR Y. 

Mrs. Subtle, Mrs. GLOVER, Eliza, Mrs. ASHTON, 
Marian, Mrs. W. JOHNSON 


Phebe, Mr. HUMBY,—who will sing ‘*The Lovers Mistake,” and 
** Cherry Ripe.” 

Colonel Hardy, Mr. W. FARREN, Frank Hardy, Mr. BRINDAL 
Witherton, Mr. WILLIAMS, Somers, Mr. W. JOHNSON, 

Stanley, Mr. COATS, Harry Stanley, Mr. VINING. 

Paul Prv, Mr. J. REEVE, 

Grasp, Mr, THOMPSON, Doubledot, Mr. 

Simon, Mr. ROSS, Thomas, 


| —_——_—_— 


» 


COVENEY, 
Mr, BISHOP, 


To-Morrow, The Foundling of the Forest ; Separation and Reparation; 
| The Green Eyed Monster, and Honest Frauds. 


| THEATRE ROYAL, ADELPHI. 
This Evening, an Original Romantic Burletta Spectacle, called 


BLACK VULTURE, 
OR, THE WHEEL OF DEATH. 


Ozinda, Mrs FITZWILLIAM, Nubida, Mrs DALY, 
Tanthe, Miss M. GLOVER. 
Octolar, Mr YATES, 


| Kalmakhan, Mr S. SMITH, Zedoline, Mr HEMMINGS. 
Remmy Mac Cullough O’Bormagher, Mr DOWNE, 

Usbeck, Mr GALLOT, Chuno, (his Son) Mr BUCKSTONE, 
The Black Vulture, Mr O. SMITH, 

Maleck, Mr CHAPMAN, Kangohong, Mr EDWIN, 

| Chingchis, Ximine, Bosphor, Kolus, Acbar, Uraddin, and Ophan, (Seven 


charmed Hunters doomed to unceasing Sleep) Messrs. Taylor, Fry, 
Morris, V. Webster, Willing, Charles and Mordaunt, 
| Hans, Coglar, Hopwyr, Sailwyng, Aieros, &c. (Gnomes employed in the 
Gold Mill, Messrs Smith, Kelly, Gallot, Kerr, Jones, &c. 
Nikoul Nadir, Mr WILSON, 
Gold-Washers, Offices, Slaves, Fishermen, &c. 


After which (4th time) a New Comic Burletta, called 
| SCHEEMING AND SEEMING, 
| OR, MIMiC AKT AND ATTIC SCIENCE. 
Miss DALY. 
Mr S,. SMITH, 
Mr GALLOT, 
Mr CHAPMAN, 
Monsieur Capriole, Mr V. WEBSTER, 
Mr Frederick Similus, Mr YATES, Characters assumed by him. 
Mynheer Von Bleutenspielen, a German Composer, Jarvie Wheelem, Con- 
ductor of the Steam Diligence, Katty O'Dab, an Irish Washerwoman, 
Monsieur Capriole, Hair Dresser, and Opera Ballet Dancer, 
Mr Eyostus Altoloque, a Teacher of Elocution. 


Letitia Moonshine, 

Mr Egostus Altoloque, 
Mr Manifold Moonshine, 
Mynheer Von Bleutenspielen, 





To conclude with 


WILLIAM AND ADELAIDE. 


a 1 





| —— — ——— a 

| Published by J. Onwuyn, 4 Catherine street, Strand, (to whom all books, 
parcels, and communications for the Editor, are to be addressed) ; sold by 

| J.Crappei, 98 Royal Exchange ; A. Hays, 165 Regent street ; J. Fietp, 

| 16 Air street, Piccadilly, and by all Booksellers and Newsmen, 

C. and W. Reyneos., Printers, Broad street, Golden square. 
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